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“Traffic Institute Supporters 


‘financial support to the Traffic Institute. 


gram of assistance in traffic supervision for city, county, 
_and state governments. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUTOMOTIVE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Third in a series of articles on organizations which have aided the growth 
and development of the Traffic Institute.) 

incE 1947 the National Association of Automotive 

Mutual Insurance Companies has furnished direct 


In that year the Association provided funds to help 
support Institute field service— the coordinated pro- 


In 1949 the Association extended its financial aid to 
the traffic court judges and prosecutors conference pro- 
gram. The Institute and the American Bar Associa- 
tion conduct this program in cooperation with law 
schools of leading universities throughout the country. 

In 1953 the NAAMIC began making another important contribution to 
the Institute’s training program. Late in that year the first of a series of 
films was produced by the Association to supplement Institute police 
trafic training manuals. To date four films have been produced and are 
in use at the Institute, as well as in police training schools throughout 
the country. Two more are in production. The present schedule provides 
for the production of two additional films each year. 

There are 34 member companies in the National Association of Automo- 
tive Mutual Insurance Companies. Association offices are at 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Newell R. Johnson is the general manager, and 
Henry F. Swanson is the secretary. While all Association officers have 
a keen interest in the Institute program, those closest to it are Joseph C. 
Stennett, manager of the Accident and Fire Prevention Department, and 
Richard O. Bennett, director of the Automotive Division. Mr. Bennett, a 
former police officer of Lincoln, Neb., was a member of 
the first class in traffic police administration at the 
Trafic Institute in 1936-37. 

Work of the Accident and Fire Prevention Depart- 
ment includes the publication of technical and non- 
technical materials; production of training films; facil- 
itation of training for fleet supervisors; research; serv- 
ice to member companies; cooperation with all national 
organizations interested in highway safety; cooperation 
with other insurance associations, and the provision of 
assistance to state and local official agencies and 
public support groups. 





MR. JOHNSON 





Mk. STENNETT 


Febriary, 1955 





Kemper Awards for TPA Course Announced 


| Paige awards totaling $37,200 are available to police depart. 
ments to enable them to send qualified officers to the Traffic Insti. 
tute, Northwestern University, for the 1955-56 traffic police administra. 
tion training program. 

The awards, which are provided by the Kemper Foundation for Trafic 
Safety, Chicago, represent sixteen $1,650 fellowships and sixteen $673 
tuition scholarships. Eight awards of each category will go to municipa 
police departments and eight to state and county police and highway 
patrol agencies. 

Franklin M. Kreml, director of the Traffic Institute, said, in announcing 
the awards, that the 1955-56 grants-in-aid will mark the twentieth year 
that the Kemper Foundation has contributed funds for police training 2 
the Institute. The Foundation was established in 1936 by the Lumber. 
mens Mutual Casualty Company and the American Motorists Insurance 
Company. 

The 1955-56 training program will begin September 22, 1955, and con. 
tinue through June 11, 1956. June 1 is the deadline for police departments 
to apply for grants-in-aid and for admission for their representatives. 
Application forms may be obtained from the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson 
Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


The nine-month training program, designed especially for staff and 
command traffic police personnel, comprises four major areas of study and 
activity: 1) Problems in Highway Transportation, and the agencies con. 
cerned with them; 2) Functions of the Traffic Police, covering accident 
investigation, traffic law enforcement, and traffic direction; 3) Management 
of Police Traffic Services, and 4) general education courses which are 
arranged to increase the competence of the student and to provide answers 
to problems in traffic police management found in the fields of psychology, 
economics, sociology, and political science. 


The program consists of classroom work, supplemented by field, labora- 
tory, and study projects and special conferences. 

Factors considered in selection of departments’ representatives and 
granting of awards are: |) the applicant’s ability and potential usefulness 
to his department; 2) the extent of the accident and congestion problem 
in his city or state, and 3) his department’s plans for the profitable use of 
his training to further improve its traffic supervision program. 


To be eligible to compete for admission and for award consideration, the 
applicant must: 1) be not more than 45 years of age; 2) be a police officer in 
active service in a municipal, county, township, state, federal, or provincial 
agency; 3) have had at least three years of police experience: 4) have the 
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approval of his superintendent, commissioner, or chief of police; 5) be 
assured of a leave of absence—or equivalent temporary status—from his 
department, during which his salary will be paid; 6) have the assurance 
of his superior that he will be returned to active service upon completing 
the course; 7) agree to return to his department for at least three years, 
and 8) be in good health and physically fit. There are no educational 
prerequisites. 

Selection of candidates is made by a selection board composed of repre- 
sentatives of Northwestern University, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety. Before 
the selection board meets, applicants are given examinations and are 
interviewed by Institute staff members in their home departments. 

‘To increase the possibility of having a man selected from their depart- 
ments,” Mr. Kreml said, ‘“‘police chiefs are encouraged to permit all 
policemen of the rank of sergeant and above, who are eligible to compete, 
to submit applications to them. The chiefs may then forward those appli- 
cations which they recommend. If chiefs wish help in establishing a basis 
for evaluating applicants, Institute staff members will be glad to assist.”’ 


Criticizes Student Traffic Courts 


Anyone interested in beginning a student court to try student traffic 
violation cases should reflect upon the sober judgment of Gerald M. Van 
Pool. 

Mr. Van Pool has viewed student courts from the standpoint of educa- 
tional values and has concluded that the whole objective of the courts is 
contrary to sound educational objectives. 


Reporting in Student Life, he has made the following observation: 


“The whole idea of the student court is negative in that it seeks to 
punish offenders for some act of wrongdoing. The student council is a 
positive organization and it has no business attempting to punish anyone. 
If punishment is necessary, it should be handled by the school adminis- 
tration and not by the students. If students want to improve conduct 
around the school, this is most commendable and ought to be encouraged. 
It can be accomplished through some group as an Ethics Committee which 
sees to persuade students to act in a more cooperative manner rather 
than threatening to ‘slap them down’ if they don’t. The student court 
ison its way out, and I am happy to help it on its way.” 


—Action for Safety 
Feb:uary, 1955 





Traffic Supervision 





Organizing the Traffic Function 


(Editor’s note: This is the seventh part of a chapter on Traffic Supervisioi 
developed by the Traffic Institute for the International City Managers’ Assu. 
ciation for its text on Municipal Police Administration. The text forms th 
basis of the police administrative training program of the Institute for Train. 
ing in Municipal Administration conducted by the ICMA since 193} 
Franklin M. Kreml, director of the Traffic Institute, and George Larsen, |!r, 
associate editor of the Traffic Digest & Review and a member of the Institute 
training staff, collaborated in the preparation of the Traffic Supervisioi 
chapter. Additional sections of the chapter will be published in future issue 
of this magazine.) 


lane far we have discussed the traffic function, traffic activities, and 
traffic personnel, without regard to their specific place in the depart. 
ment. Everything that has been said applies with equal force to all polic: 
departments, regardless of size or organizational form, where police officer 
have traffic duties. We now come to the question of where in the depart- 
ment the traffic function belongs: whether there should or should not be : 
specialized traffic division or specialization of any of the traffic work of the 
police. 


Development of specialized traffic divisions 

City police departments gave attention to traffic in the late 19th century 
with the assignment of bicycle-mounted police to apprehend speedin 
cyclists. Even prior to this, police had been engaged in traffic supervision 
principally at intersections. In the main, such duty was delegated, along 
with other duties, to patrolmen from the uniformed force. 

With the advent of the motor car came new problems in street and high. 
way traffic; the police motorcycle replaced the police bicycle, and trafhi 
forces were expanded to include foot patrolmen regularly assigned to direc 
traffic at intersections and effect some control of parking. Horse-mounte 
police were frequently used for parking control duty. Early motorcyci 
squads concentrated principally on enforcement of speed laws. 

As traffic conditions worsened, following World War I, police adminis 
trators and other public officials sought new approaches. Public educatio 
for trafic emerged, with its promise—perhaps overly enlarged in som 
minds—of resolving the problem at its roots. Some police agencies seize 
upon it as a happy solution to the problem. Other police officials turne: 
to trafic engineering, employing engineers or assigning police officers t 
newly created traffic engineering bureaus of the police department. 

But as accidents and congestion continued to grow, as did public de 
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mand for improvement of conditions (always directed at the police), some 
wise administrators saw the need for sounder procedures in investigation, 
recording, analysis, and assignment of force to permit concentration of 
specialized enforcement effort. 

By the late Twenties and in increasing numbers in the early Thirties, 
where specialized police traffic divisions (or bureaus or departments) had 


| been established, accidents were investigated by trained, selected police, 


traveling in specially equipped vehicles. Enforcement, reporting, and 
analysis were also being developed into effective specialized functions. 


| Some traffic divisions consisted only of administrative staffs responsible 


for trafic planning, and in their staff capacity supplied traffic data to the 


} uniformed force; but most of the newly created specialized bureaus were 
' centralized line operations. 


In 1936 the Traffic Division of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police was established and staffed to assist police departments in organ- 


) izing and developing their programs. The activities of this organization 


gave considerable impetus to the improvement of police traffic functions 
through the establishment or reorganization of specialized police traffic 
bureaus and coordination of police traffic functions with engineering and 
education. 

Resistance to such improvement from within the police service stemmed 
mainly from reluctance to assign the necessary manpower, provide equip- 
ment, and effect organizational and administrative changes with all of the 
attendant problems. This resistance continues, though to a less degree, 


) despite increasing numbers of fatalities and injuries. 


| Favorable results from specialization 


Cities administering trafic law enforcement through a specialized 


} trathc division have generally enjoyed favorable experiences in terms of 


safety. This has been brought about without any demonstrable loss in the 
control of vice and crime. In fact, the officers specially assigned to traffic 
) trequently were and are outstanding in non-traffic criminal apprehension. 


}On the other hand, some cities without specialized traffic divisions have 


| also obtained good results, usually due to outstanding police administrators 


and exceptionally well trained forces. 
The rise to a rate of 15.9 deaths per hundred million miles of travel in 
1935, and the killing of almost 40,000 people in traffic accidents in the 


United States in 1941, emphasized the need for positive, concentrated 


— 


Faction. Through the Forties, and to this date, the specialized traffic 


division has been increasingly adopted as a weapon against this rising 


}problem. Most cities with specialized traffic divisions have continued to 
}reduce their rates and gross losses, and have, in the main, contributed 


importantly to the reduction in the national death rate to 7.0 deaths per 


huncred million miles in 1953, the lowest rate in history. 
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Prime examples of the effective use of the completely specialized trathc 
division are shown in the following table: 


Reductions in Death Kate in Cities Haz ing Specializ ed Trafic Divisions 





Death Rate per 10 000. 











City Year of registered motor vehicles 
Adoption 
In the In 

Year of Adoption 1953 

Los Angeles 1941 8.9 2.9 
Detroit 1937 6.9 x 
Atlanta 1938 ton 3.5 
Chattanooga 1938 10.5 3.5 
Chicago 1948 7.0 4.8 
Cincinnati 1936 13.3 3.6 
Cleveland 1937 10.2 3.8 
Oakland 1939 7.5 3.8 
Portland, agen (1940 6.1 2.6 


‘*8pace does not permit a full development of the statistical validity of these reductions. 


Specialization Needed 

Few American cities today other than the very smallest can successfully 
deal with the traffic supervision problem without the establishment of a 
full-fledged specialized traffic division, including accident investigation, 
the recording and analysis of data (desirably in coordination with a central 
records system), centralized traffic enforcement patrols, motorized parking 
and movement supervision, and intersection control functions. Let us 
examine some of the arguments for such specialization. 

/. A traffic division assures attention to the problem in proportior 
to its importance. 


It is the only means whereby the chief of police can definitely place 
responsibility for the satisfactory performance of traffic functions. 

3. A trafic division stimulates police interest and activity in_ the 
trafic field, developing an esprit de corps within a selected group 
officers which produces pride of “workmanship.” 

#. A traffic division provides specialization which promotes skill and 
ability in dealing with technical and complex operations. 

It assures a police trafic program which will be broad and wel 


balanced, including the application and coordination of all trafic work 
of the non-traffic police. 
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Traffic is a specialized problem requiring special aptitudes and training. 
Without specialized attention, police departments have found it difficult 
to handle trafic problems; officers and patrol forces have remained indif- 
ferent, and their trafic work is sporadic and unintelligent. Frequently 
their efforts will be in the wrong direction, and instead of expected good, 
actual harm results. Whenever a department has officers devoting full 
time to traffic duties, a specialized unit will tend to increase effectiveness 
and chances of success. 


Degree of specialization 


There is no formula by which we can determine how large a police 


' department should be before it specializes traffic activities across the board. 


The IACP has said that cities of 50,000 population and up generally can 
improve effectiveness by such specialization, but we find today many 
cities of 25,000 or smaller which have full-fledged traffic divisions working 
most successfully. On the other hand, at least one city in the half-million 
class does not have a line traffic division, and is doing outstanding work. 

There are many levels and degrees of specialization. In a strict sense, 
specialization within a police force actually commences when a one-man 
police department adds a second officer. Here we begin to have some 
division of duties and responsibilities, mainly between management and 
operations. Keeping this point in mind, let us examine the transition in 
specialization of traffic activities which might take place as a department 
becomes larger. 

Specialized attention to traffic work usually begins through the estab- 
lishment of a special staff unit or agency, often just the part-time attention 
of a single employee to the functions of analysis, planning and coordina- 
tion of police traffic activities. All line traffic activities are performed by 
the general uniformed force, and traffic records keeping is consolidated 
with central records. 

At our second level of specialization, we find the same type of special 
staff agency, but in the field are traffic units which divide their attention 
between accident investigation and traffic patrolling, and which perform 
some of the other traffic services on demand. A major part of general 
trafic services in the field is still performed by the general patrol force, 
with the specialized units merely spearheading the work. Traffic records 
are still consolidated with central records in most organizations of this type. 

The third level of specialization includes generally the extension of 
specialization to other field services, as for example, the establishment of a 
unit or units to control congestion in the central business area, for parking 
enforcement and intersection control. There may also be a separation of 
accident investigation units from enforcement units. The analytical and 
plenning agency has attained full-time status, with perhaps the addition 
of « clerk to process accident and enforcement reports and set up the con- 
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solidation of traffic facts. In this stage we find need not only for super- 
vision over traffic line activities, but for intermediate command levels 
having management over the traffic function. Here we have the first 
real division status of traffic, with line command having rank and status 
equal to that of the commanders of other divisions, such as the patrol and 
detective divisions. 

The fourth stage brings not only the inclusion of all traffic functions within 
the traffic division, but varying degrees of specialization within the divi- 
sion itself. The degree or extent of specialization here usually depends 
upon the size of the overall operation and the amount of work demanding 
specialized attention. Many departments commit the error of over- 
specialization at this stage, with the unhappy result that coordination is 
lost, manpower is wasted, and the focus of attention is on activity rather 
than on the program. 


Inherent dangers in specializing 


Let us look into reasons why some police administrators reject specializa- 
tion of the traffic function. They may argue that: 

7. Specialization of the traffic function may lead to exclusion; the trafthc 
officer may consider that his work begins and ends with traffic, and does 
not include the general duties of the police. Carried further, accident 
investigators may believe they are above and apart from other traffic 
officers, and intersection officers may tend to ignore significant violations 
under their very noses, because they are assigned to direct traffic. 

2. Specialization may be carried too far, once it has been started. 
Success with limited specialization may tempt the unwary administrator 
to specialize to an unwarranted degree, thus aggravating manpower 
wastage and other abuses. 

3. Specialization may create undesirable cliques or factions within the 
department. Petty inter-divisional jealousies may be generated over 
working conditions, recognition, and other morale factors. Misunder- 
standing may develop into misguided loyalties which can pull the depart- 
ment apart and destroy its effectiveness. 

#4. Specialization may over-emphasize certain tasks at the expense of 
others; by calling attention to the importance of a specific job it may 
imply that other jobs are less important and therefore need not be done. 

5. Specialization imposes additional or more complex problems of 
supervision, especially where the specialized units are numerous and small. 

On close examination of these arguments, however, we find that they 
do not constitute a case against specialization, per se, but against weak 
leadership and poor management, which may not be so clearly identified 
in a non-specialized force. Because specialization allows for closer scrutiny 
and more critical evaluation of work through clear definition of activity 
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and responsibility, defects in management will be far more readily detected. 


Establishment of a specialized traffic division (or detective division, 
for that matter) must not result in the development of separate opera- 
tional forces within the department. This can be avoided through clearly 
enunciated policy and directives, implemented by supervision and train- 
ing. There is too often a tendency toward separation of functions—even 
a disinclination to cooperate. This can and must be overcome. 

The tendency toward separation has been abetted in some departments 
having specialized traffic divisions by the creation of traffic ranks, some- 
times under civil service. This deprives the administrator of flexibility 


’ of assignment and gives impetus to the tendency toward separation of the 


ob sie 


responsibility and function, increasing the problems of coordination. The 
civil service traffic sergeant, for example, is not strongly inclined to require 
his men to be alert to non-traffic violations, incidents, or crimes. 

Important progress toward better traffic action by the general patrol 
force has often resulted from the assignment of supervisory and command 
officers from traffic to corresponding positions in patrol. Detroit, for 
example, substantially improved the quantity and quality of traffic law 
enforcement in its precincts when a number of sergeants, lieutenants, and 
inspectors (precinct commanders) were assigned to general patrol duty 
from the traffic bureau. 


Specialization alone is not enough 


Experience with established and well-directed specialized traffic activi- 
ties indicates that they are the most productive, most economical means of 
combating this growing problem. But it is recognized that many special- 
ized traffic divisions are producing only a part of the result one might 
expect in light of the size of the division, its equipment, and its cost. 

In these instances better management is needed, and this requires 
better-trained administrators. The chief of police in many such cases 
dares not despecialize and decentralize this responsibility to his precinct 
commanders, because even a higher administrative skill is demanded to 
administer a dispersed multi-purpose operation. Generally, at the dis- 
trict level of command, managerial resources are much lower. The police 
have learned the hard way that organizational form is no answer to the 
need for effective management—that it does not usually solve adminis- 
trative problems. 

Some cities, possessed of outstanding police leadership and a high state 
of police training, morale, and competence, are successfully meeting the 
problem without specialization. They are, for the most part, smaller 
cities. The future should bring more and better personnel, both adminis- 
trative and operational. Some of our larger cities may then begin to de- 
specialize without loss of efficiency in this important area of police service. 

\Vhile bringing the problem under control through such a specialized 
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division, intensive training and indoctrination of the general patrol force 
should be undertaken, so that it may effectively provide an increasing 
proportion of traffic enforcement, with corresponding reduction in the 
motorized traffic enforcement patrol. How rapidly this can be done, and 
to what ultimate degree, depends upon the quality of the force and its 
command, the sufficiency of its training, and the coincidence of the de- 
mands for other police service and traffic service as to time and place. 

Ultimately, particularly in the small and medium-sized cities, even 
the highly technical function of accident investigation may be performed 
well by general investigators of the patrol force. In most jurisdictions, 
however, this is too much to expect in the foreseeable future. 


* * xX 
INSURANCE CO. BUS HAS “DESTINATION—SAFETY” 


A mobile driver testing laboratory, called the Safe-T-Coach, has been 
developed by the Safety Engineering Department of the Transit Casualty 
Company, St. Louis. 


The Safe-T-Coach has the following tests and devices: 


/. A specially constructed cabinet contains a puppet called ‘Safety 
Sam.” The visitor hears him say, “‘to see the best safety device known, 
keep your eyes on me.” The lights within the cabinet go out, the glass 
panel suddenly becomes a mirror and the visitor sees his own image. 


2. A safety I.Q. test for drivers is presented in a question-and-answer 


machine. 
3. Hearing is tested with the Maico Audiometer. 
#4, Eyes are checked using a “‘Site Screener.” 


5. A “Recordiogram”’ has been altered so that a person can make a two- 
minute record of his reading.of a specially prepared safety message. The 
record is taken home as a souvenir so the visitor can replay the record and 
hear himself deliver a safety lecture. 

6. A “Projectograph” continuously presents in sequence a series of 14 
color slides depicting characterizations of unsafe drivers. 


7. A newly developed ‘‘Transitometer” not only records a driver’s re- 
action, but also shows his reaction distance at any given speed. 


The Safe-T-Coach has been used in many activities. It has been in- 
tegrated in the driver education course of the public high schools in St. 
Louis, and all ‘‘students” of the St. Louis Trafic Violators School are 
required to go through the Safe-T-Coach and take all the tests. 

The head-board sign on the Safe-T-Coach expresses the primary objec- 
tive of the Transit Casualty Company in its development of the mobile 
driver testing laboratory—‘“‘Destination—Safety.” 
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Revised ‘54 Traffic Death Toll: 36,300 


} ee NATION’S 1954 motor vehicle death toll was 36,300, according 
to the National Safety Council. 

(This 1s 200 less than the 36,500 deaths estimated for the year by the Coun- 
vil on the basis cf 11-month reports.) 

The 1954 toll was 5 per cent less than the total of 38,300 in 1953 and 
8,700 below the all-time high of 39,969 established in 1941. 

The year was marked by the first continuous downward trend in traffic 
ideaths since World War II. Every month except November brought 
fewer deaths than the corresponding month of 1953. The December, 
1954, trafic death toll was 3,730, down 5 per cent from December of 1953. 

In addition to the fatalities, 1954 traffic accidents caused approximately 
1,250,000 nonfatal injuries. 

The value of property destroyed and damaged by 1954 trafic acci- 
dents was estimated at $1,600,000,000. All costs, including medical ex- 
pense, overhead costs of insurance and motor vehicle property damage, 
were $4,350,000,000. 

Vehicle mileage in 1954 was estimated at 4+ per cent above 1953, and 
68 per cent above 1941. Thus the death rate per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles was estimated on the basis of preliminary data at 6.5—the lowest 
on record. 

Of the 46 states which reported their preliminary motor vehicle death 
toll for the year, 31 had decreases from 1953, three had no change from 
the previous year, and 12 had increases. The 31 states showing reduc- 
tions were: 


Soute Carolima.......... —26% Rhode Island........... —10% 
West Virginia........... WE, WE ide och kane xs — 9% 
I Sid 2k Sea ek We — 20% APROMERE ... 22045 sssses — 9% 
Re ee ee —16% Louisiana.............. — 8% 
Plaware..........cseuas ee. WE Gc 6b nceNecw sada — 6% 
Washington ............ i re — 6% 
eee —14% Mississippi ............. — 6% 
Tennessee .............. —13% Pennsylvania........... — 5% 
Lo), rn Sy a: — 5% 
Connecticut ............ —12% Wisconsin.............. — 5% 
North Carolina ......... —19% Nebraska ...........+.-. — 5% 
eee —11% North Dakota.......... — 5% 
New Mexico............ —~S9%, AMON ...... 65 6.0.5. — 4% 
MM. wa cs cunenss —11% New Hampshire......... — 4% 
a rr —10% Massachusetts .......... — 2% 
ND eee wans — 1% 


(C.lifornia and New York had 11-month reductions of 9 and 5 per cent 
respectively, but their final reports for the year were not received.) 
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Regional changes in deaths in 1954 from 1953 were: 


North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central 


—8% 
—6% 


Somtn Central ........... — 49 
ee +19 
EP ch ws wa S One ccaawA —79, 


Of the 513 cities reporting in 1954, decreases were reported by 228, 
no change by 98, and increases by 187. 

Among cities with more than 200,000 population, Fort Worth, Tex. 
had the largest reduction in fatalities—47 per cent below 1953. Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Honolulu, Hawaii, and Kansas City, Mo., followed with 


41 per cent reductions. 
showed fewer deaths than in 1953: 


Fort Worth, Tex. ....... —47% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ... —41% 
Honolulu, Hawai ....... —41% 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... —41% 
MeerOame, Va. «2.265.605. —33% 
Worcester, Mass. ....... —28% 
Totede, Oo ........... —26% 
Columbus, Ohio ........ —26% 


permed, Va........... —25% 
Portiand, Ore, .......... 
Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Louis, Mo. .. 


The following cities in this size classification 


Indianapolis, Ind. ....... — 189 
Buffalo, N.Y. ....... — 189, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..... — 16%, 
Washington, D.C. ...... — 159, 
San Antonio, Tex. ...... — 109 
eS ee — 99 
New York, N. Y. ....... — 5% 
Boston, Mass. .......... — 49 
Canemnati, Ohio ........ — 49%) 
a eae — 39 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... — 29 
pret ~ 2% 


Seventy-eight cities of 10,000 population or more completed the year 
without a traffic death. Sioux Falls, S. D., with a population of 52,700, 


was the largest city to achieve this distinction. 


Second largest was La- 


Crosse, Wis., and Fitchburg, Mass., was third. 
Leading cities in each population group for 1954, ranked on the basis 
of the number of traffic deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, follow: 


Reg. Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 


Los Angeles, Calif. ......... 3.1 
Eheteost, DEREM. .. 5... ce ccs. 3.6 
Punemepma, Pa. ........... 3.9 


750,000 - 1,000,000 Population 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, Calif. ........ 2.9 

y) 


Cleveland, Ohio 
500,000 - 750,000 Population 


Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 2.3 
Seaethe, Waem. ............. 23 
NE I se ince baste ik Swi we 2.7 
12 


Reg. Rate 
350,000 - 500,000 Population 


Denver, Colo. .............. 1./ 
Columbus, Ohio ............ 2.0 
Kansas City, Mo. .......... 2.1 


200,000 - 350,000 Population 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Providence, R. I. ........... 1.4 

100,000 - 200,000 Population 
ee 0.2 
a ese 0.4 
Peoria, Il. 0.6 
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Traffic Problems of the Deaf 


by 


James STANNARD BAKER 


Director of Research and Development 
The Traffic Institute 


(This paper was delivered recently by Mr. Baker before the Illinois Associa- 
tion for the Deaf in Chicago.) 


_ is no clear picture as to how much or in what way deaf drivers 
contribute to the traffic accidents in America. In official reporting 
systems they are combined with “‘other physical defects.” Such other 
physical defects account for less than 1 per cent of all accidents, so that 
deaf drivers would appear to be involved in only one traffic accident in 
thousands. Furthermore, of the accidents in which they are involved, and 
for which this deficiency is reported, in only a small number of cases does 
deafness probably contribute to the accidents, for police tend to report 
deafness whether it contributes or not, and most accidents to deaf people 
would have occurred regardless of the deafness. 

Special studies in Pennsylvania and New Jersey some years ago of per- 
sons Whowere both deaf and speechless indicated an accident experience 
considerably less than average. It has generally been assumed that this 
favorable record was due to over-compensation on the part of deaf drivers. 
It may be equally true that instead of over-compensating by carefulness, 
fewer deaf drivers, particularly among the young people, experience that 
surge of satisfaction in flashy driving that causes so many accidents among 
those not yet fully mature. 


Problems of Deafness to Driver 


Traffic experts recognize a number of situations in which deafness handi- 
caps a driver. Drivers with full hearing may experience the same problems 
when noise levels in the vehicle or outside are high and prevent them from 
hearing properly. Some of these are: 


— 


Warnings by overtaking vehicles to move over to the right and not 
to increase speed. This handicap may be overcome by careful use of 
the efthand outside rear-view mirror. 


2 Police signals and instructions sometimes cause difficulty. Most 
com.vetent police officers accompany audible signals by visible gestures. 
he principal difficulty comes when the deaf person has to be stopped for 
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a violation in which failure to heed the sound warning sometimes emo- 
tionally upsets the officer. Driving so as to avoid violation is the best way 
to avoid such difficulty. 


3. Fire and police sirens are important warnings, but fortunately re- 
sponse to them is rarely needed. Frequently the behavior of other traffic 
gives a sufficient clue to the deaf person, and when emergency vehicles are 
nearby, the flashing lights which most of them now carry are an effective 
visual warning, particularly at night. 


4. The presence of other vehicles, especially trucks, is often detected 
by hearing. It is only rarely that these cannot also be detected by sight, 
particularly if the driver is unusually alert visually. 


5. Certain road sounds, particularly the echoes from buildings, bridges, 
and embankments, are helpful in guiding the driver. Many of these, such 
as those due to pavement irregularity, can be felt also. 


6. Certain car sounds are clues to mechanical difficulties, such as loose 
loads, unlatched doors, and tires with low pressure. It is only rarely when 
these cannot also be felt. 


Many of these difficulties are of rare occurrence, and most of the situa- 
tions also yield visual or tactual clues. 


Deafness has also its compensations in driving. Some of these are: 


7. An important source of distraction is eliminated, particularly the 


conversation with passengers. It is possible, of course, for passengers to 
communicate with deaf people, but the tendency is much less than in nor- 
mal people. 


2. Noise, particularly for long periods and at high levels, such as is en- 
countered in many kinds of driving, is definitely fatiguing. Hence the 
deaf person has a certain freedom from an important source of fatigue in 
driving. 


3. Deaf people have heightened habits of visual attention, and this is 
probably the greatest advantage of deafness in driving. 


Deaf Persons as Pedestrians 


Probably much more important than their difficulty as drivers is the 
difficulty of deaf people as pedestrians. This is partly because motorists 
use the audible warnings much more frequently for pedestrians than for 
other motorists, and partly because the awareness of approaching traffic, 
especially in daytime, is often a hearing problem. These are not insur- 
mountable handicaps, if the person is aware of them, but the very young 
and the very old deaf people may not be sufficiently aware. 
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tid to Deaf Drivers 


Hearing aids have not been considered effective in aiding hard of hearing 


} persons while driving, and in general deaf drivers are apparently as well 
or better off if they do not try to use them while driving. 


Outside rear-view mirrors, especially on the left side, are extremely use- 


| ful for deaf drivers. Careful habits in their use must be formed if they are 


to give best results. Most states now limit driving of deaf people to ve- 
hicles so equipped. 


Attitude of License Authorities 


Although legislation has been proposed over many years in at least half 


| a dozen states to limit in some manner the driving of deaf people, such 


legislation has never been passed, and so, so far as I know, there is no 
specific law concerning the operation of vehicles on the highways by deaf 
drivers. 

Laws probably could be enacted which favor deaf drivers, but it is proba- 
ble that these would result in greater restrictions than attempts to deal 
with the motor vehicle administrators who are more familiar with the prob- 
lems of deaf drivers than the general public and the legislature. 


Deafness is not a matter of great concern to motor vehicle administrators. 
In the first place, the accident experience of these people is not unfavor- 
able. Hence, most states, and the American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators duly restrict the licenses of deaf drivers to the operation 
of the vehicles equipped with the mirrors mentioned before. 


There are certain problems in examining deaf drivers, particularly on 
the road tests. If the examiners have been trained at all, they have been 
taught certain signs which any deaf person can readily understand that 
enable them to direct the applicant over the course on which the examina- 
tion is given. For certain maneuvers, the car is parked and the examiner 
writes the instructions for the maneuver. In general taking along a trans- 
lator to accompany the driver and transmit the instructions on the road 
test is frowned upon, since the distractions to both the examiner and the 
applicant outweigh the advantages. 

There have been a number of proposals, and in a few midwestern states 
a regulation, that deaf drivers as well as certain others be limited to lower 
speeds. This has never proved very successful for two reasons. First, it is 
almost impossible to enforce because those cars which must drive below 
the conventional speed limits are not marked for the attention for the en- 
forcement agencies. Second, under certain circumstances of modern traf- 
fic, particularly on expressways, the driver who is limited to half of the 
average speed presents a distinct hazard which considerably outweighs 
that of his possible deafness. No statistical experience establishes the need 
for sich lower speeds. 
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Improving Performance Through 
Effective Merit Rating 


by 


Roy G. ANDREWS 


Director of Education and Salary Administration 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 


, ‘HOSE charged with the management of police agencies have one dut\ 


in common with the management of any activity, be it industrial o: 


institutional. This duty is the primary responsibility of management 
the development of their employees. 

An efficiency rating plan can be made to do a great deal more for manage. 
ment than just supplying the data asked for in the rating form. The way 
a plan is installed and administered can also be of more importance thar 
the actual mechanical workings of the plan. Properly administered, : 
mediocre plan will give good results, but poorly administered, the bes: 
worked out plan is doomed to failure. 

It is not dificult to administer properly a rating plan if it is approache 
with common sense. Nowhere in management’s activities is commo! 
sense of more importance; nowhere is a careful following of the golder 


rule formula of more importance. How would management like to be 


measured? How would management like to be guided in developing itsel! 
to give better performance? If these questions are kept in mind as plan 
are formulated, chances for success will be greatly increased. 

First, in the selection of a rating plan, we should try to visualize what 
we consider the most important factors in a person’s performance. What 
does a person who is doing the job do when he is performing to our satis 
faction? What qualities are desirable, and in what activities must he be 
skilled in order to perform successfully? For instance, in rating a baseba 
player we would certainly be interested in his batting average as a measutt 
of his performance; there we would have a factor for which a precise nu 
merical value can be obtained. But they are not all that easy. Othe 
factors in the player’s rating would deal with fielding ability, base run 
ning, base stealing, his throwing arm, his ability to make decisions, ho’ 
well he follows signals, and many others. It naturally follows, then, tha 
to develop good ball players we should examine and measure these qua! 
ties. We have a parallel case in every field of management. We mu: 
decide what qualities we desire in our people and set them up as yar 
sticks and guide-posts for their development. 

Next in the rating plan is the calibration of these factors or traits s 
that a quantitative measure can be applied. Different degrees of perforn 
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ance under each of these factors must be defined in writing. Here we 
approach one of our most difficult tasks—the task of communication. The 
problems of semantics reach a high peak in the rating of human perform- 
ance and behavior when we try to choose words that give an impression 
to the reader exactly as the writer meant to give that impression. And 
standardizing such words into levels and ratings on a performance scale is 
an extremely difficult matter. 

So much for the rating form. It is not intended that it be covered in 
detail here, but its importance must be stressed. Once developed, the 
rating form is ready to assist in the next stage which is the preparation 
of the people who are to use the plan. This is the critical point where the 
whole operation can be scuttled or its success insured. 

Attitude is the critical point which must be borne in mind at all times. 
Everyone participating in a rating plan must understand it, appreciate 
its value to themselves whether they are raters or being rated, and they 
must be thoroughly convinced that it is a valuable tool which will bring 
them individual and personal gain. 

The fundamental activity of management is to obtain results through 
people. That’s all they do. If they do anything other than that they are 
not managers. It follows that to obtain results through other people a 
manager must develop abilities in those other people. How is this done? 
Simply by guiding them in the areas which have been spotted as requiring 
development. The rating plan’s primary and most valuable use is in 
locating these areas which need development or correction. So the point 
must be put over that the rating plan is a tool developed to aid line super- 
visors in performing their primary management responsibility. The 
plan must be sold as something which will enable all participants to do 
their jobs better, and result in personal and individual gains. 

If the plan cannot be sold on the grounds of its value and merits then 
you should not have performance rating. If the graders do not under- 
stand its purposes, or will not accept the plan as having value to them- 
selves as well as to the organization, to go further is a waste of time and 
effort. 

Once the plan has been sold and accepted comes the indoctrination. 
Never place a new tool in a worker’s hands and walk away. With rating 
plans you must attain two objectives; one, a complete understanding of 
the mechanics of the rating procedure and the counseling action to follow, 
and two, uniform interpretation — the translating of the words into 
thoughts by all parties doing grading. 

The mechanics of the procedure comes rather easily. Schedules must 
be announced for the preparation of the form; instruction must be given 
in the actual grading and all mechanical handling or procedures in their 
prep ration. Uniform interpretation is a constant training problem, and 
will ist as long as the plan is operated. Every possible aid to good com- 
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munication must be employed. Examples should be quoted, discussed 
explained, amplified and corrected; there must be practice in doing, with 
the results examined, discussed and corrected. It is an unending proces 
but very important when dealing with many graders. 

A valuable tool which can be used in checking uniformity of interpreta. 
tion is the statistical analysis of rating grades. We know that one grader 
is not likely to have all the low performing people in his command, nor 
is one likely to have all the star performers. By charting and comparing 
against what we call a normal distribution curve, discrepancies in inter. 
pretation of the language of the form, as well as undue strictness or generos. 
ity in rating, are brought to light. The misunderstandings thus revealed 
must be corrected through training. 

Let us now examine the counseling step, which is the activity that reall) 
yields the results and pays for the effort expended in operating the plan, 
Without counseling, the time spent on rating would be more profitably 
employed in activity elsewhere. What use can be made of all the informa. 
tion developed about the employee? It should be used in counseling. The 
games of “‘blind man’s buff” and “pin the tail on the donkey”’ are fine 
entertainment for children, but present-day management cannot afford| 
to have business run by people stumbling around attempting to locate the 
target without direction or guidance. The employee should be shown 
where the target is, why he was not hitting it, and what correction he 
should make to get on the beam. Counseling should be entered into with 
the attitude, again, that the only purpose of performance rating is to set 
up a guide for needed development. What kinder act can be done for an 
employee than to point out something that is marring his performance, 
preventing his development into a more valuable member of the organiza. 
tion? And what greater service to yourself as a manager than to develop 
your subordinates, who in turn demonstrate to your superiors that you 
are fulfilling the primary responsibility of management? 


* * * 
BUSTARD TO LAWS AND ORDINANCE COMMITTEE 


Maitland H. Bustard, for the past five years a field representative of 
the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, has _ beer 
named executive secretary of the National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances. 

The announcement of Mr. Bustard’s appointment was made by Sidney 
J. Williams, chairman of the committee, who said that C. W. Stark, whom 
Mr. Bustard succeeds, will become a consultant to the laws and ordinances 
group. 

Mr. Bustard is a graduate of the University of Virginia Law School and 
has served as a member of both houses of the Virginia legislature. He also 
has been connected with the Virginia Motor Vehicle Division. 
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Detroit Plan Tells Public 








The Reasons For Enforcement 


(Editor’s note: The aim of traffic law enforcement is to gain voluntary 
compliance with the traffic laws. The possibility of gaining this compliance 
is greatly enhanced if the public is informed of the reasons for and the 
needs back of police action. 

Recognizing this, Commissioner Edward S. Piggins of the Detroit 
Police Department issued the bulletin which is presented below. Plans 
for distribution of the bulletin were outlined at a meeting of all command- 
ing officers. At this meeting the critical nature of the accident situation 
was emphasized and the need for increased enforcement clearly stated. 
The bulletin then was distributed to all police personnel on a given day. 

Street distribution was made at 12 key intersections on the following 
day. All television and radio newscasters alerted the motoring public 
the night before. The newspapers took pictures at various locations and 
followed up with stories and editorials on the need for increased enforce- 
ment. Industry was encouraged to reprint the message, and many did. 
The three utility companies distributed it to all employees and customers. 
More than 500,000 bulletins were distributed by Detroit churches. 

This is an outstanding example of a well planned public information 
program utilizing all media to get an important message to the public.) 


A MESSAGE FROM DETROIT’S POLICE COMMISSIONER 


want to tell you why officers of the Detroit Police Department issue 

traffic tickets. . 

You may have heard that policemen enjoy handing out tickets to traffic 
law violators. This is not the case. Nor is it true that a police officer is 
required to issue a certain number of tickets every day he is on duty. Far 
from it. There are no ticket ‘‘quotas” in the Detroit Police Department. 

The simple truth is that every officer of our Department has taken an 
oath to enforce all laws and to protect life and property to the best of his 
ability. And the most effective way he can protect your life and your 
property is by enforcing traffic laws. 

Here’s why: Records of our Accident Prevention Bureau show that 
more than 90 per cent of Detroit traffic accidents are caused by violations of 
traffic laws. Therefore it is clear that the best way to prevent accidents is 
to bring about better observance of traffic laws. So when a police officer 
issues a ticket to a traffic law violator, he is not only carrying out his oath 
of office to enforce all laws but he also is curbing a practice that all too 
often leads to death or injury. 
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I am calling this matter to your attention now because in the last two 
months Detroit has recorded twice as many traffic deaths as during the same 
period last year. 

These may seem like cold statistics if you have never been involved, 
directly or indirectly, in a serious traffic accident. But to anyone whose 
home has been seared by a traffic death or crippling injury, it is a tragic 
and unforgettable experience. And to police officers... 

Well, ask a police officer how it feels to pick up the crumpled body of a 
little boy or girl who has been knocked down by a motor vehicle; how it 
feels to cut open the jagged steel body of a once-sleek automobile to lift 
clear its teen-age driver. Ask him how it feels to notify the widow and 
children of a traffic accident victim. 

Five traffic law violations have accounted for 93 per cent of Detroit’s 
traffic deaths this year, four of them driver violations: Speeding, reckless 
driving, ignoring stop signs or traffic signals, and interfering with pedes- 
trians in crosswalks. The fifth violation was carelessness on the part of 
pedestrians, which usually means stepping suddenly from the curb into the 
path of an oncoming car. 

Already this year (1954) traffic accidents have taken the lives of nearly 
200 persons and caused painful—in some cases permanent—injuries to 
almost 15,000 men, women and children. 

Unless you and other citizens co-operate, the situation threatens to grow 
even worse during the immediate weeks ahead because we are now on the 
threshold of the most dangerous period of the year. This is because most 
fatal accidents occur during twilight or hours of darkness. So, as nights 
grow longer, traffic hazards steadily increase. 

Detroit has a hard-earned reputation as one of the safest cities, traffic- 
wise,in the United States. All of us, I am sure, want to keep it that way. 
I know that the great majority of our citizens make a sincere effort to 
observe trafic laws. But many of us grow careless or inattentive at times. 
We can avoid these moments of carelessness if we keep in mind that driving 
is a full time job. 

Yes, I am sure most of you will cheerfully cooperate with us in prevent- 
ing death and injury. Our police officers and the Trafic Court will deal 
with those who don’t. In fact, I have instructed all members of our De- 
partment to enforce traffic laws even more vigilantly than in the past. 
But it will be highly gratifying to them and to me if, by virtue of better 
traffic law observance, they find that they have fewer tickets to issue and 
fewer accidents to investigate. 


Epwarp S. PiccINns 


Commissioner of Police 
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One Practical Approach to: 


Rating School Crossings 


by 


Scr. Henry EpIGER 
Chicago Park District Police Department 


(Editor’s note: This ts an account of what one police department is doing 
to meet the problem of manpower assignments to school crossings. There can 
well be many variations on the exact warrants used successfully. The im- 
portant thing is that a guide in the form of an objective formula be established 
and followed—to get away from handling each case on a basis of personal 
favoritism, political pressure or momentary expediency.) 


[° 1949 the West District of the Chicago Park District Police found its 
manpower shrinking and demand for coverage of school crossings in- 
creasing. At this time there were some 60 crossings being protected and 
there were requests for assignment to 40 more. 

We sensed that there were some crossings that had too few children to 
warrant assignment of an officer for their protection, and that there were 
other crossings that should have been covered. Beyond this was the 
question of when to assume the obligation of protecting a crossing which 
had not been covered before. 

In order to help the captain of the District decide which crossings to 
continue to cover and which to drop and to assist him in setting up war- 
rants for coverage of new crossings, we started to gather information on 
each school crossing. 

During the next two months we had counts made of all of our existing 
school crossings. We determined the rate of traffic, the number of children 
crossing and, at signalized intersections, the number of cars which made 
conflicting turns through the cross walks. At this time, we also made a 
number of gap studies which we used in conjunction with our other infor- 
mation. We first made the numerical count of those crossings at which 
there was no trafic signal. Here, we tabulated the cars for a one-hour 
period and the number of children who crossed in this same period. 

By means of a formula, we arrived at a rating number which was then 
the hazard rating of this crossing. At some crossings we also made a study 
to determine whether gaps in the traffic were long enough to allow the 
children to cross with or without the aid of an officer. At signalized inter- 
sections, we determined how much traffic was turning into the walks dur- 
ine the school crossing period. When the counts were assembled the cros- 
sinus were “rated.” In doing this the crossings were first put into rank by 
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their hazard rating. We found that these ratings were generally good but 
that they did not reflect some factors which are not easily measured, such 
as the quality of the school patrol, discipline in the school, and the number 
of adults that were also using the crossing at the same time as the school 
children (such as might be found at a parochial crossing where the church 
and school crossing are one). 

Weight was given to the past accident experience of the crossing. After 
all of this information had been considered, these crossings were placed 
in a table starting with the most hazardous and going down to the least 
hazardous. This table was taken to the Chicago Motor Club and the 
National Safety Council for opinions as to its validity. We were unable to 
obtain any full endorsement of our specific table, but we did get an en- 
dorsement of ratings as a means of setting up protection standards. Be- 
cause of the type of pressure we were receiving in the “‘protection”’ requests, 
we were enlisting all of the help we could to back our ‘“‘ratings.”’ 

Once we established the table of ratings, any request for new coverage 
resulted in a count being made at the crossing in question. Then we com- 


pared it with those crossings in the rating table; if the rating was low we | 


showed the requesting agency why we were not supplying coverage; if 
however, the rating was high enough to warrant, we made every effort to 
assign a man to it. From here on, we talked in terms of greater or lesser 
degrees of danger in speaking of school crossings and not in terms of 
“no danger” or ‘“‘some danger.”” We found that the people interested in 
school crossings will not accept the term of “‘no danger’ for any school 
crossing. 

Now we had a device with which to measure the new requests for school 
crossing police assignments and we turned to those crossings that were 
obviously low in our table to see whether any of these could be dropped. 
We found a number of weak spots that we could successfully attack: 

In one case we were still policing a crossing after traffic lights had been 
installed. We immediately re-rated the crossing and removed the officer. 
When the indicated action follows immediately after the change develops, 
there is a greater degree of acceptance of the change than if the change is 
made and the officer is left for a time. This tends to fix him in the new 
arrangement and after he becomes rooted he becomes difficult to remove. 

Another weak point found was the possibility of a shift in school dis- 
trict boundaries. When this happened, we re-rated the intersections in 
the area and changed the assignments to reflect the new situation. In 
another case, we found that one of our crossings had almost “‘dried up”’ over 
a number of years. Here again, we were able to remove our man by use 
of our table. In still another case we were able to re-route the children 
on their way to school so as to have them cross the boulevard at a traffic 
signal instead of at the non-signalized intersection. This then freed our 
officer for duty elsewhere. 
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From the foregoing, the elimination of protected crossings would appear 
easy. However, such was not the case! When we remove our officer from 
from any crossing, we are removing the responsibility for the protection 
of the children from the Police Department and placing it on the shoulders 
of the school administrators. When this is done abruptly, it comes as a 
shock to the school affected, resulting in a loud protest. We have used 
the following method of filling the void with good success. First, the princi- 
pal of the school is shown our rating chart and the reason for the removal 
of the officer is explained. We also assume the full responsibility for the 
removal of the coverage so that the principal can say that hedid not make 
the decision to remove the man. Any inquiries as to why the crossing is 
being dropped are to be referred to the Police Department. When this is 
done, the principal will not usually give us an unreasonable amount of 
resistance. We offer the principal the use of one our officers for the train- 
ing of his student patrol. 

The school crossing table was kept on the captain’s desk during this 
time so that all inquiries could be answered in a factual way. People who 
were persistent were invited to visit us and were shown the complete 
crossing table. An explanation was made of the project and our reasons 
for removing the man from the particular crossing. 

The training of the school patrol took some time which we gladly gave 
to the school. One of our best officers was sent to instruct the patrols. 
The time spent in instruction was left largely up to the officer conducting 
the training. He “‘sold”’ the school patrol members on their capability 
and the importance of doing a good job. A continuing interest in the cros- 
sing is shown by an occasional visit to the principal of the school. This 
helped to keep him satisfied with the school patrol method of handling 
the crossing. 

The Chicago Park District is sold on making counts and the setting up of 
warrants for school crossing protection, and we feel that the results a- 
chieved justify the time spent in settingupthe warrants. The tables, once 
prepared, will remain valid for five years except in areas where there are 
great population shifts. The rating of crossings does not require a 
great deal of technical knowledge and can be done by anyone who has 
a background of traffic handling and control and who can do rather simple 
mathematical problems. The methods we used to make the school crossing 
counts are given below. They may be modified to suit local needs. 


Mechanics of counts and ratings 


At intersections where there are no traffic signals the count is rather 
simple. We merely tabulate the number of children crossing the boule- 
vard and get a traffic rate for the same period of time, which is usually 
the morning crossing period. In our case, our Traffic Engineering Section 
furnished us with the traffic rate, but this can also be obtained by direct 
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count. Because of the nature of our assignments, we did not generally 
make noon counts, nor did we make evening counts. When we had both 
the number of children crossing and the traffic rate, we applied the formula 
derived from a study of warrants for school crossing coverage made several 
years ago by a joint committee of the Institute of Traffic Engineers and 
the International Association of Chiefs and Police. The way we used the 
formula is as follows: 


Number of children crossing X traffic rate per hour during crossing period 
1000 





The resultant number was established as the hazard rating for the given 
crossing. 

Generally speaking, the recommendation of this committee was that no 
crossing should be covered that had a rating of less than 30. This type of 
rating does not indicate the degree of grouping of traffic affected by traffic 
signals at other intersections in this area, nor does it show the degree of 
synchronization of the opposing lanes of traffic. Another factor not shown 
by this type of rating is the number of traffic lanes in use which have some 
bearing in determining the hazard rating and which is not shown by a raw 
score. 

To help separate the intersections whose gap patterns were different, 
even though they did have similar hazard ratings, we made some studies to 
determine the extent of natural grouping in the traffic which would be 
available in the form of gaps in traffic for the children using the intersec- 
tion. Observation will tell whether you are getting any gaps at all, and 
if there are regular gaps the adequacy of the gaps can be determined by 
the following means: Assuming the rate of walking of a child at 3 feet 
per second, the time needed for one child to cross the boulevard can be 

, width of street... . ; 
determined as follows: —— — This gives us the time needed 
for one child to cross. When we add the time needed for groups to enter, 
which is done in the same way length of Group), we now have the time 
needed for a group to enter the intersection and if the preceding two results 
are added, we get the actual time needed in seconds for the children to 
cross. To the foregoing time, we added five seconds as a margin of safety 
and we had a rather workable way of determining whether the gaps as 
found in the street were adequate. The gaps in the traffic are readily 
timed by means of a stop watch. The two foregoing studies allowed us to 
classify our non-signalized intersections which left the signalized inter- 
sections still to be fitted into the table of hazard ratings. 

Intersections at which there are traffic signals, and where there are 
competent school patrols, should not be protected by the police 
officer unless some other factor is evident which would cause a serious 
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danger to the children. We found that some of our school crossing inter- 





sections at which there were traffic signals had a great number of cars 
turning through the cross walks while in use by the children; in fact, this 
turning movement was heavy enough at times at many places to warrant 
our coverage of these intersections. As we desired to fit this type of inter- 
section into the general school crossing table, it was necessary for us to 
evolve a formula which would more or less measure the turning conflict 
and give the intersection a hazard number which would be compatible 
with the number given to non-signalized intersections. This was done by 
use of the following formula: 
Number of children crossing X number of conflicting turns X 8 


1000. 





The first two parts above the line are self explanatory. The 8 with 
which we weighted the formula was an arbitrary number chosen because it 
raised the hazard number of the signalized intersections to a point where 
we felt they could be properly fitted into our hazard table. This formula 
worked well for us. However, in areas where there is a greater observance 
of the pedestrian right-of-way rules, the weighting number could well be 
lower. 


ADVANCED DRIVER EDUCATION OFFERED 


One school making the wise assumption that a driver’s license is not 
necessarily the stamp of a good driver is Big Creek High School in War, 
W. Va. 

Student Life, a publication of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, carries the story of a post-graduate course in driver 
education being offered after school and during the evening. Both stu- 
dents in the high school and adults are taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to apply the last coat of polish which makes the difference between 
an ordinary driver and a safe driver. 

~The objective of the course is to teach licensed drivers the importance 
of safe driving. A few items included in the course are traffic laws, courte- 
ous habits, and safe speeds on different types of roads under varying 
conditions. 

—Action for Safety 


*kO* O* 
IACP WILL MEET IN PHILADELPHIA OCT. 2-6 


Vhe 62nd annual conference of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police will be conducted Oct. 2-6, 1955, at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hovel in Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MISTREATMENT OF PRISONER IMMATERIAL WHEN 
NO CONFESSION INVOLVED 


eres and judges who have had to contend with the familiar 
efforts of defense counsel to show physical abuse of the defendant 
while in custody when no statement or confession of the accused is in- 
volved will find support for exclusion of this type of evidence in a recent 
decision of the Supereme Court of Louisiana. 

In State v. Washington, 225 La. 1021, 74 So. 2d 200 (July 1954), defend- 
ant was convicted of possessing marijuana cigarettes. On direct examina- 
tion by his own counsel he related that while he was in custody one of the 
officers struck him. The court’s refusal to permit counsel to pursue this 
line of inquiry was assigned as error. The Supreme Court said: ‘‘Counsel 
contends that the evidence sought to be elicited from appellant was ma- 
terial and appropriate as it affected the credibility of certain policemen 
who had testified that there was no violence used upon the appellant. 
There is no substance in the bill. The evidence would have been admis- 
sible in rebuttal of testimony respecting a voluntary confession. But the 
state did not contend that appellant had confessed and no evidence was 
elicited by it on that score. Consequently it was not material to the ques- 
tion of appellant’s guilt or innocence whether or not the officers mistreated 
him after his arrest. Nor was the evidence admissible for the purpose of 
impeaching the credibility of the testimony given by the police officers 
on cross examination. It is well settled that, where a witness is cross 
examined on a matter collateral to the issue, his answer cannot be subse- 
quently contradicted by the party putting the question... . . Accordingly 
appellant was bound by the answers of the police officers that they had 
not struck him after his arrest.” 

A similar conclusion was reached by the Supreme Court of Mississipp! 
in Wheeler v. State, 63 So.2d 517 (1953), where the defendant was charged 
with the murder of two police officers. There was evidence that when he 
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was captured one of the arresting officers asked him why he shot the police- 
men, to which he was said to have replied: ‘‘Because the goddam sons of 
bitches shot at me.” Upon this one of the other officers, angered at hear- 
ing his dead buddies called “‘sons of bitches,” slapped the defendant. 
Error was claimed in the refusal of the trial court to permit further evi- 
dence as to mistreatment by the police. In affirming the conviction the 
Supreme Court said: ‘“‘Reprehensible as such conduct might be, if such 
were true it clearly had no bearing on the issue as to whether or not the 
appellant killed and murdered the deceased. Such evidence could have 
gone only to the admissibility of a confession under such circumstances, 
but the state offered no such confession.” 

Wheeler flatly denied making the profane statement attributed to him, 
so that even though it might have been considered as a confession he was in 
no position to claim it was involuntary because of the violence. He could 
not maintain that he was coerced into making a statement he did not make. 
Also, by any account, the rough treatment took place after the incriminat- 
ing statement was alleged to have been uttered and it is well settled that 
a confession voluntarily made is not affected by subsequent mistreatment. 
Thus brutality or other abuse taking place after a confession is made, 
prompted by rage on the part of the officers at hearing the party admit a 
heinous deed, would not affect the voluntary character of the confession 
already made. Hence it is immaterial. 

One of the earlier cases on the same subject, Stevens v. State, 26 Oh. App. 
53, 159 N.E. 834 (1927), was substantially to the same effect. There the 
court said: ““The defendant Stevens complains because the court refused 
to allow him to show that the officers had assaulted and beaten him after 
arrest in an effort to extort a confession. In this the trial court was clearly 
right. Whether or not Stevens was assaulted by the officers had nothing to 
do with his guilt or innocence. However cowardly and reprehensible it 
may be for officers to mistreat a prisoner in their charge, such mistreat- 
ment gives the prisoner no absolution for a crime previously committed 
by him. Such facts as Stevens sought to bring out in this case would be 
competent only so far as they reflected upon the testimony of the parties 
charged with mistreating him. The testimony was not offered for that 
purpose, as the officers sought to be accused were not on the witness stand. 
There was consequently no error in excluding the testimony referred to.” 

It should be pointed out that the latter portion of this opinion, relating to 
impeachment, was pure dictum since impeachment was not involved, the 
accused officers not having taken the witness stand. The Washington case 
as above set forth directly involved impeachment and is excellent authority 
for the exclusion of such evidence even though the accused officers do 
testify in the case. 

In vate v. Nettis, 78 R.I. 489, 82 A.2d 852 (1951), the defendants in a 
tobbe-y case sought to show persecution and mistreatment by the police. 
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The Supreme Court said: “The issue for the jury in the present case was 
simple and narrow. If the police had unlawfully detained or improperly 
treated the defendants they had the right to institute civil proceedings 
to recover damages. No confession by them was involved in this proceed- 
ing, none was offered by the prosecution, and the police did not testify.” 
In Flowers v. U.S., 83 F.2d 78, 84 (1936), violation of the narcotics laws— 
the Court of Appeals for the 8th Circuit said: ‘Defendant complains that 
neither he nor his wife, who testified for him, was permitted to testify as 
to an alleged personal assault and serious battery committed on him by 
certain officers, who were not witnesses, in an effort to extort a confession, 
The defendant made no confession. If he had, as a result of the battery, 
the proffered testimony would have been admissible in order to show that 
the confession was not voluntary, and so not competent. Therefore it is 


— tees 3 4 “See 


too plain for argument that in the situation before the court evidence of a| 
battery, abortive and impotent in result, was wholly irrelevant.” In| 


Wigginton v. State, 1953 Tex. Cr. Rep. 574, 223 S.W.2d 232 (1949),— 
—robbery— the court said: ‘‘We are unable to see any error in the action 
of the court in refusing to permit appellant to testify as to the mistreat- 
ment administered to him by the police in an endeavor to secure from hima 
confession. The relevancy or materiality of such testimony is not per- 
ceived. The state made no effort to introduce a confession of the appel- 
lant upon the trial of the case.” 

Summary: Conclusions are deducible from these cases that evidence 
concerning mistreatment of the defendant, either for purposes of defens 
or impeachment, is immaterial when: (1) No confession is offered by the 
state; (2) Efforts to coerce a confession are unsuccessful; (3) Defendant 
denies making a confession; (4) The alleged mistreatment fo//ows making 
of the confession. 

Enforcement officers should note, however, that while mistreatment o! 





a prisoner is not material on the trial of a criminal charge when no con- 
fession or incriminating statement by him is involved, such treatment 
wholeheartedly condemned by the courts, and officers guilty of such con 


duct are not to be excused from civil or criminal liability for such acts. 
* * * 


KIWANIS OFFERS “MY CODE OF THE ROAD” 


As part of its nation-wide traffic safety activity, Kiwanis Internationa, 
through its Public and Business Affairs Committee, has published a I! 
point “‘code of the road”’ for drivers. 

TD&R subscribers may obtain single copies of the leaflet, entitle 
“This is My Code of the Road”’ by writing to L. A. Hapgood, director 0 
activities, Kiwanis International, 520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago | 
The leaflet may be purchased in quantity lots from Kiwanis on a cos 
basis. Mr. Hapgood will furnish the price schedule to those who inquttt 
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Ray Ashworth Joins lnastitute Staff 


ngs i _ ASHWORTH, superintendent of security of the Port of New York 

| Authority, has been named executive assistant to the director of the 
) Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, and of the Traffic Division of 
s—|) the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

In announcing the appointment, Franklin M. Kreml, 
director of both organizations, said: ‘‘Mr. Ashworth 
will bring to our staff a wealth of experience gained 
from a long and varied career in public service. He 
will contribute materially to the improved administra- 
tion of our operations in the traffic and transportation 
field.” 

Mr. Ashworth assumed his new duties February 1. 
He was born in Anthony, Kansas, January 14, 1905, 

Sey Keleesantle and lived in Wichita from 1908 to 1936. He was grad- 
, uated from Wichita High School and attended Friends 
University for three years. 
ima} He was appointed a patrolman in the Wichita Police Department in 
per-| 1928 and during the next eight years served as detective, lieutenant of 
ypel-F trafic, and captain of the uniformed division. He was acting chief in 
1936 when he obtained a leave of absence to become a field representative 
enct>- and one of the original staff members of the Traffic Institute and IACP 
fens— Traffic (then Safety) Division. 
r the Mr. Ashworth returned briefly to the Wichita department in November 
dant of 1936, but came back to the Institute and IACP Traffic Division as 
king associate director in April, 1937. 
In July, 1939, San Antonio, Tex., appointed him chief of police, and he 
nt of served in that capacity until he was named chief of police of Houston in 
con-§ February, 1941. He was commissioned a major in the Army of the United 
‘nt Sf States in April, 1942, and served throughout World War II, principally 
cof in public safety assignments. Starting with the Fourth Army and West- 
ern Defense Command in San Francisco, he served successively in North 
Africa, Sicily, England, France, Germany, Hawaii, the Philippines, and 
Japan. He was a lieutenant colonel when released from the Army at the 
end of April, 1946. His military decorations include the Bronze Star and 
ional, the Legion of Merit. 
a lb In June of 1946, Mr. Ashworth was appointed chief of the Inspection 
and Investigation Division of the Veterans Administration regional office 
title in Dallas. In June, 1947, he became chief of the Public Safety Branch, 
tor 0 U.S. Office of Military Government, in Berlin, and held this position until 
‘o IWR he returned to the United States in the spring of 1950. 
1 COK In September, 1950, Mr. Ashworth was appointed director of civil de- 
fense for the City of Wichita and County of Sedgewick (Kansas), and 
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served until May, 1951, when he was named head of the 1000-member 
police agency of the Port of New York Authority. 

At various times Mr. Ashworth has been engaged by Public Adminis. 3 : 
tration Service to conduct police surveys and reorganizations. He did FO 
this type of work in Greenwich, Conn., in 1937; in San Diego, Calif., in # 
1946, and in Alameda, Calif., in 1950. ; 

Mr. Ashworth is married and has two daughters, Judith Ann, 20, and @ttitud 
Patricia Jean, 19. The former is a junior at Bob Jones University in §nfore 
Greenville, S.C., and the latter is a sophomore at Lake Erie College in ~ 
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HERE’S FEBRUARY BONUS FOR TD & R SUBSCRIBERS Rent 
ae opport 
betwe 
“Enforcement in Connection with Accidents,” beginning on the _ | } Peoplt 
next page, is a new chapter for the complete edition of the Traffic nectio 
Accident Investigator’s Manual, still being developed. how t 
The current edition of the Manual contains 18 chapters of basic in- — 
shoul 


formation, to which 14 chapters will be added to make up the ulti- 
mate, complete edition. Others (not all) of the 14 chapters to be 62. 
added will be published in future issues of the Traffic Digest & 
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The current, 18-chapter edition of the Traffic Accident Investi- accid: 
gator’s Manual is available at $3.50 per copy from the Traffic Insti- cause 
tute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl. a pe 
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INSTALL BIG STOP LIGHTS AS SAFETY MEASURE tion 

Jumbo stoplights have been installed at one intersection in Ashland, - 
Va., as safety measures, according to the American Public Works Asso- § *’S 
ciation. me 
The red light itself is not any bigger. It just looks that way because § ee 
the state highway department has placed 12-inch lenses on top of the sin 
standard 8-inch stop lights. The enlarged red light is believed to be roel 
especially well-suited for intersections on heavily-traveled, high-speed offe 
roads in rural areas where motorists should be able to see the stop light oft 


well in advance in order to stop in time. 
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{ENFORCEMENT IN CONNECTION WITH TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 





in -— 
id Attitudes Toward Accident 
in Enforcement 


62.010—Enforcement action is one of 
ihe objectives of traffic accident investi- 
fation as stated in 12.230. Enforce- 
nent helps to prevent traffic accidents 
whether taken in connection with an 
accident or not. However, enforce- 
Ment in accident cases provides an 
| opportunity to show the direct connec- 
between a violation and the accident. 
People often do not make this con- 
nection by themselves. You can show 
how the violation contributed to the 
accident and what preventive action 
should have been taken. 





62.020—Police should initiate en- 
forcement action. Certainly, therefore, 
a police officer who, as a result of his 
accident investigation, has probable 
cause or good reason for believing that 
a person has committed an offense 
should initiate some kind of enforce- 
ment action. He should do this him- 
self rather than depend on some citizen 
to sign a complaint. Enforcement ac- 
tion by the investigating officer is the 
policy in most police departments that 
have been successful in reducing 
trafic accidents. The exact proced- 
ure in initiating such action is estab- 





lished under department policy. If 


an investigating officer does not have 
“probable cause to believe that an 
offense has been committed, he should 
ask ¢ cizens, especially others involved 
in the accident, if any of them wishes 
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to make a complaint against any per- 
son for violating a law, that is, wishes 
to request the issuance of a warrant. 
Only by such means can violators who 
cause traffic accidents be systemati- 
cally made accountable for their 
behavior. 


62.030—The public often does not 
expect enforcement action in connection 
with accidents. In the first place, peo- 
ple know from experience that action 
often is not taken. Furthermore, 
when anyone is injured, sympathy and 
help are expected rather than an ar- 
rest or citation. Then, too, violators 
often attempt to rationalize their ac- 
tions. That is, they explain them in 
some way that puts the blame on some- 
one or something else. They believe 
that accidents are acts of God or 
always the other driver’s fault. In ad- 
dition, some people think that acci- 
dents are solely civil matters and of 
no concern to the police. Failure to 
enforce helps further this belief. Peo- 
ple do not realize that since traffic ac- 
cidents ordinarily occur on_ public 
highways they are police matters, es- 
pecially those that involve violations. 
Violations are offenses against the en- 
tire community. 


62.040—Police often fail to take ac- 
tion. Some departments permit en- 
forcement action in accident causes 
only under certain circumstances. For 
example, enforcement may be permit- 
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ted only when there is injury or prop- 
erty damage exceeding a certain 
amount. Another reason police fail 
to act is that they are often mislead 
or confused by the complexity of the 
case. 


Differences in On-View and 
Investigation Enforcement 


62.110—On-View enforcement means 
citations or arrests when the officer 
actually sees the violation committed. 
Ordinary traffic law enforcement such 
as for a speeding violation is generally 
on-view enforcement. Jnvestigation 
enforcement means citations issued on 
arrests made by officers who did not 
witness the commission of the offense 
but have found witnesses and /or other 
admissible evidence of the violation 
sufficient to establish probable cause. 


62.120—In connection with an acci- 
dent, enforcement may be either on- 
view or investigation. Usually it is the 
iatter. The elements of any violation 
and the type of evidence needed to 
prove each element remain the same 
whether you see the violation or not. 
However, some of the problems in- 
volved in on-view enforcement and 
enforcement as a result of investiga- 
tion are quite different. Exhibit 62-1 
lists the main differences. 


Obtaining Proof of 
Hazardous Violations 


2.210— Almost any kind of traffic 
violation may be discovered in a traffic 
accident investigation. You are es- 
pecially looking for violations that con- 
tribute to the accidents. Those haz- 
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ardous violations are of great variety, 
When you discover one, do your bes 
to get solid proof of it as a basis for 
sound investigation enforcement. You 
may also, of course, discover hazard. 
ous violations or, for that matter, non. 
hazardous violations that did not con. 
tribute to the accident. Generally 
violations that did not contribute car 
be handled as on-view. enforcement, 
For example, you may see that the 
vehicle is without proper lighting 
equipment and issue a citation, al. 
though the accident did not involve 
a lighting problem. 


62.220—Reasons to believe hazard. 
ous violations have contributed to a 
accident are usually obtained in the 
normal process of investigation; that 
is, through your observations, ques 
tioning drivers and witnesses, and giv. 
ing tests for such conditions as intoxi- 
cation. Whenever you can, find a wit. 
ness who can testify to the violation or 
an element of it. In some accidents, 
physical evidence of certain violation 
is present. How some violations ar 
indicated by physical evidence founé 
at the accident scene is discussei 
briefly below. 
A minimum speed can, of course, be est 
mated from skidmarks. Damage to v- 
hicles is sometimes great enough to furnis! 
reason to believe that speed was above th 
lawful limit, especially when the damage 
not usually so much a subject for exper 
opinion in court as for general conclusio: 


by the court or jury from descriptions 0 
photographs presented as evidence. 


Sign and signal violations are sometime: 
shown by skidmarks which begin on on 
and end on the other side of the sign 
signal. The location of the point of co: 
lision may tell you that one vehicle must 
have been driven through a stop sign or red 
light for the collision to have taken plac 


where it did. 
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EXHIBIT 62-1 


Differences Between On-View Enforcement and 
Investigation Enforcement 














in can testify that you saw the viola- 
tion and that you took action on basis of 
your own knowledge. 


Violator is wie the willie te person di- 
rectly involved. You can devote full at- 
tention to him. 


You are almost always the one to initiate 
enforcement action. 


Most cases are sini routine atin the 
violator and there are many guilty pleas. 


On-view arrests hus Raila tlle 
are directed only at potential rather than 
proven dangers. 





Investigation 


You are not aware of t the iin until 
you have investigated. You must de- 
pend to a great extent on testimony of 
others and physical evidence. 


ania: is allie re one of two or 
more persons involved. Conflicting 
statements complicate the case. 


Action can result hate your taking the 
initiative which is preferable or from 
citizen arrest, citizen complaint, or, in 
a few serious cases, grand jury action. 


Niles of he cases are contested in 
court and more of them are defended 
vigorously. 

When the alii acute scale 
utes to an accident, it is more reason- 
able to take enforcement action than 
if the violation does not contribute. 











Wrong side may be indicated by skidmarks 
or tire prints on one side of the road when 
such marks can be identified as made by a 
vehicle which should have been on the other 


side. Debris from vehicles showing where 
the key event took place is also good 
evidence. 


Overloading and wrong size. Suspect over 
loading when truck brakes fail to stop the 
vehicle promptly in an emergency or a truck 
overturns on a curve. When the top of a 
vehicle hits an overhead bridge, it may be 
illezally high. A truck’s width may be a 
viclation when it or the load it carries 
scr: pes a wall or rail or other vehicles have 
difticulties passing or overtaking it. When 
you suspect illegal size, make necessary 
Me-surements and record them. 
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62.230—Take as many photographs, 
measurements, statements and the like 
as necessary to establish a good case 
against the violator. In addition to 
gathering, recording, and preserving 
clues, it may be necessary to obtain 
facts concerning other essential cir- 
cumstances such as: 

Signals or signs were visible at the time 
of the violation. 
There was a speed zone sign. 

Such conditions may be questioned 
in court by an alert attorney and you 
must be prepared tosupply the correct 
answers. 
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Criminal Acts and 
Non-Hazardous Violations 


62.3/0—Criminal acts other than 
those connected with the accident may 
be uncovered incidentally during the 
investigation. For example, a stolen 
car could come to your attention 
through checking the vehicle registra- 
tion. 


62.320—Other criminal acts may 
also be discovered through your ob- 
servation of suspicious circumstances 
such as: 
People who look out of place, like those 


wearing dirty work clothes in an expensive 
new Car. 


Autos loaded with items that are not ordi- 
narily transported in that manner such as 
furs or typewriters. 


Unusual signs of anxiety not attributable to 

the immediate situation, particularly hurry 

to get away. 
If your suspicions are aroused, try to 
delay the suspect’s departure, perhaps 
by inviting him to accompany you to 
the station to give a written statement 
concerning the accident so that you 
may have time to check the vehicle. 


62.330—Non-hazardous violations 
may also come to your attention inci- 
dentally during the course of the inves- 
tigation. Almost any violation can 
under some circumstances be consid- 
ered hazardous or in some way con- 
tribute to an accident. The violations 
mentioned below are generally non- 
hazardous: 
Parking violations can come to light when 
a vehicle is illegally but non-hazardously 


parked, such as in front of a fire hydrant 
or Overtime, and is struck by another car. 


Unpaid fees and improper registration are 
common non-hazardous violations. Check 
each vehicle for proper registration. If 





Multiple Violations and 
Specific Charges 





there is no license plate, ask to see the regis. 
tration certificate. Drivers in most states 
are required to carry them. In addition, 
look for local wheel tax and vehicle inspec. 
tion stickers when required. 





Y 










Non-hazardous equipment violations includ 
use of lugs on tractors that damage the 
highway, unlighted registration plates, and 
noisy mufflers. 


62.340—Certain other violations may @ 
or may not be hazardous. These in- 
clude driving through a procession, % » 
crossing a fire hose, and permitting > 
a non-hazardous violation, such as 
owner allowing an unlicensed person 
to drive. 








62.41/0—Do not assume that one vio- Ex 
lation is all you will discover in con- ” 
nection with the accident or that one F 
driver is entirely responsible for caus- v8 
ing it. Often there are two or more i" 
violations by one driver, or a violation va 
by each of two or even more drivers. ¥ 
62.420—Violations that contribute . 
to the accident are by no means the i 
only ones that can be discovered 1n a 
connection with it. You can, how- 
ever, take enforcement action for al m 

violations when you have sufficient 
evidence of them whether they cor- 
tribute to the accident or not. ri 
62.430—Charge specific offense: ° 
when warranted. A charge such a 
“reckless driving’’ should not be used : 
as a ‘‘catch-all” charge. Through mis a 
understanding, the term sometimes !§ is 
used loosely and not as the law in- i 
tended. Usually, reckless driving - F 
volves one or more acts by the violator, | 
e 
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Photo by M. J. Redfearn 


Exhibit 62-2. Photos can be used in court to help prove violations in connection 
with accidents. The violation here is obvious. 


each of which is prohibited by law. In 
most jurisdictions, in addition to pro- 
viding the specfic violations you also 
must establish that the acts were com- 
mitted under conditions and circum- 
that constitute 
wanton disregard for the safety of per- 
sons or property.” 
own law says including interpreta- 


stances “willful or 


Learn what your 
tions by your state supreme court. 


62.435—W hile the charge of reckless 
driving is not difficult to prove when 
the necessary evidence is available, it 
should not be filed unless you can es- 
tablish the elements of the offense by 
proof of the required conditions and 
Charge the specific 
offenses which were involved in the 
accident. 


circumstances. 


A driver frequently will 
benefit more from enforcement action 
when you tell him specifically what 


February, 1955 


he did wrong instead of merely saying 
that he drove reck/ess/y. Charges of 
specific offenses are sometimes easier 
to define and explain to people. In 
addition, catch-all charges provide 
some lazy investigators with an excuse 
for not investigating accidents thor- 
oughly enough to obtain evidence sufh- 
cient to justify charging specific of- 
fenses. Always look for evidence of 
specific offenses even though it may 
mean additional work. 


Follow-up 


62.505—Once you have taken, or 
have decided not to take, enforcement 
action, it may be important that you 
do certain other things to leave the 
violator in the proper frame of mind. 


62.540—Do not let drivers feel that 
35 








they are being penalized for having an 
accident. Make clear that enforce- 
ment action was taken because the 
driver violated a law. 

You might say something like: ‘““You 
weren’t given a citation for being in an 
accident, but for committing a viola- 
tion that helped cause it. I would 
have had to cite you whether you had 
an accident or not.” 


62.520—In some accidents you will 
find enough reasons upon which to 
base a conclusion that a violation oc- 
curred but you cannot get enough 
proof of it for court. Other times, you 
find that a certain act or condition of 
the driver contributed to the accident 
but that action or condition is not 
illegal. Not taking proper evasive 
action and falling asleep at the wheel 





are like this. The only possible a 
tion then may be explaining the dri. 
er’s mistakes to him. 


“Mr. Brown, you did have the right-0j 
way, but, as you can see from the result 
it wasn’t a smart thing to depend on ;; 
You'd do better to figure that the othe 
driver is not going to yield and allow for } 
mistakes or stubbornness.” 


62.530—Once you have obtaine 
sufficient evidence of a violation and; 
charge for it has been filed in cour 
the procedures in investigation en. 
forcement are the same as in on-viey 
enforcement. Know your local law 
and the policy of your department wit! 
respect to filing certain charges. Fu 
example, under what circumstance 
and conditions is reckless driving « 
negligent homicide charged. 


Exhibit 62-3. This photo shows the overturned truck in violation to a sign fo 
which it should have stopped. Had the truck stopped at the sign, it could not hav 
acquired, by the time it reached the position shown, enough speed to upset by 
itself. Driver was convicted of a stop sign violation. 





Photo by Charles Epperson, Indiana State Polic 
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Three Traffic Engineering Seminars in March 


Three seminars in traffic engineering will be offered in Evanston this 


7 March by the Midwest Section of the Institute of Trafic Engineers and 
~ the Traffic Institute. 

the The s inars. lasti k each. ; lesi 1 f saith ial highwav 
-h 1e seminars, lasting one week each, are designed for practicing highway 


and traffic engineers, with specialists in the field serving as instructors. 


The first, “Field Study and Survey Methods,” March 7-11, is open to 


nef qualified engineers. It will cover: traffic engineering and its relation to 
dp. the highway transportation system, accident analysis, statistical methods 
“al for trafic engineers, complaint investigation, speed distribution and zon- 
enf ing, volume counts (vehicle and pedestrian), speed and delay studies, 
jeyf origin and destination studies, parking surveys, report writing, mechanical 
ay Speed and volume counters, and transit operation studies. 


Following this will be unit two, “Regulation and Control Devices,” 
‘= March 14-18. It is open to men who have completed the first seminar 





nes or who have the necessary traffic engineering background. 

y ( 

Subjects of this seminar will be: new developments and trends in traffic 
engineering, traffic signs and markings, traffic signal equipment (fixed- 
time and actuated), techniques of traffic signal installation and mainten- 
ance, public speaking, application of traffic signals, transit operations, con- 

te trol of pedestrians and turning movements, one-way streets, regulation of 


t by truck operations in a central district, curb parking regulations, and un- 
balanced lane methods. 


The third unit is “Trafic and Transportation Planning,” March 21 - 25. 
It is open to men who have completed the first two seminars or who have 
the necessary traffic engineering background. 






Subjects will include: cost of congestion and accidents, elements of city 
planning, elements of rural and urban highway planning and design, ve- 
hicle performance characteristics as applied to traffic design, highway 
capacity manual, design of parking facilities (garages and lots), street 
lighting, geometrics of intersections at grade, and public transit planning. 








The three seminars will be under the direction of George W. Barton, 
Institute traffic engineering consultant. Tuition will be $50 for one unit 
alone, $75 for two, and $100 for the series of three. 
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University of Michigan 
Generel Librery 


Ann Arbor, Michiga RD 


TRAINING CALENDAR 


(All training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
[Ul., unless otherwise indicated.) 


Feb. 21-March 4—Personnel Management. 

Feb. 25-26—Southern TPA Grad Conference, New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 11—Trafic Law Enforcement, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7-11—Traffic Court Conference (conducted with ABA), Northeast- 
ern University, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7-11—Traffic Engineering—Field Study and Survey Methods. 

Mar. 7-18—Training Programs and Methods. 

Mar. 14-15—Eastern TPA Grad Conference, Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 14-18—Traffic Engineering—Regulation and Control Devices. 

Mar. 21-25—Traffic Engineering—Traffic and Transportation Planning. 

Mar. 21-April 1—Supervision of Personnel. 

Mar. 21-Apr. 8—Police Traffic Training. 

Apr. 4-29—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U.S. Army). 

Apr. 18-May 6—Accident Investigation. 

Apr. 25-May 6—Traffic Law Enforcement, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

May 2-20—Traffic Law Enforcement. 

June 8-10—Seminar for Traffic Administrators. 

June 20-24—F leet Supervision. 

July 11-29—Motor Vehicle Traffic Control (Air Force). 

Sept. 19-Oct. 14—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation (for 
U.S. Army). 

Sept. 22—Opening of 1955-56 Trathc Police Administration Training 
Program. 

Oct. 3-21—Accident Investigation. 

Oct. 10-14—Traffic Court Conference (conducted with ABA), School of 
Law, Northwestern University, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-Nov. +—Traffic Law Enforcement. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 11—Driver Examination Administration (for chief driver 
license examiners; conducted for the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators). 








